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PROLEGOMENA TO A TENTATIVE REALISM 


N an article recently published in this JourNAu' I tried to show 
that psychology presupposes an awareness distinct from the 
‘objects’ of awareness and that this awareness is aware of itself as 
aware, as well as aware of what are usually called ‘objects.’ In 
some subsequent article I hope to examine the arguments brought 
forward to disprove the existence of such an awareness, but mean- 
while I shall assume that there is such a thing as awareness distinct 
from ‘objects’ and proceed to examine the bearing of this fact, 
provisionally assumed, upon the tenability of realism. 

Let me begin with a typical experience. Suppose that while I 
am having an experience of red, say of a postage-stamp on my desk, 
my attention is distracted by a disturbance outdoors and that I turn 
my head away from the desk to look out of the window. Meanwhile 
a friend, with whom I have been discussing the stamp, keeps his eyes 
fixed on it. Presently I return to the interrupted discussion, look 
again toward the desk, and thus get the red a second time as object 
of awareness; and when I do so I am also aware that there has been 
an interval during which the red has not been an object of conscious- 
ness. My friend, however, informs me that he has been examining 
the stamp all the time that I was diverted by the dog-fight. In view 
of his assurance, I now think of the red as having been a fact in his 
experience when it was not in mine. It existed as red when it was 
not in my experience as one of the immediate objects of that experi- 
ence. It was red in spite of the fact that it was not red for me, red 
for my awareness. I thus distinguish between red for my conscious- 
ness and red that was not for my consciousness while yet it was red. 
The red existed in ‘independence’ of my consciousness. 

Of course, in this ease I have described, the red, while it was not 
found in my experience, was an object of another’s experience. Now 
let us proceed to another case, where both that other person and I 
myself cease to see the red and even to think of it. We two go out 
of the room, and as we depart, a third person enters, sees the stamp 


1¢The Stream of Consciousness,’ Vol. IV., p. 225. 
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and, subsequently joining us, tells us what he saw. Still, again, a 
fourth person reports to us that he saw the stamp when he was alone 
in the study, and that he has just come from the study, leaving no 
one behind. We begin conversation on other matters, and half an 
hour later some one says, ‘‘But about that stamp,’’ and enters upon a 
philatelic disquisition, which, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another 
story. Our present interest is in the red of that stamp during the 
half hour when, so far as any one knows, no consciousness gave it a 
visible means of support. Was there any red in that interval, or 
does the assertion that there was mean merely that if any one had 
been in the study there would have been a red for him? 

If I were to say that what can exist apart from my consciousness 
and also apart from the consciousness of B and of C and of D must 
also exist apart from all consciousness, I should be told that I was 
committing a gross fallacy. The rebuke would be deserved. And 
_ yet logie does not forbid us to conceive the possibility of the truth 
of a dictum simpliciter when the dictum secundum quid is true. It 
merely forbids the passage from the latter as premise to the former 
as foregone conclusion. The latter is not proved by the former, but 
surely no logician would dare say that it is disproved thereby. The 
truth of the dictum simpliciter remains an open question with a 
meaning. If so, why may I not say that there is meaning in the 
question whether the red of the stamp, when no one sees it, is still 
red? A thing that has a way of passing from one consciousness to 
another, and of presenting itself to several consciousnesses at the 


same time, arouses the suspicion of being independent of any con- 
sciousness.” 


*To obviate misunderstanding at the outset, I wish to say that by ‘ inde- 
pendence’ I do not mean what Professor Royce understands the thoroughgoing 
realist to mean by ‘independence.’ Professor Royce maintains that the resolute 
realist is committed to the view that if a meteor is real in his realistic sense, 
its ‘mass, extension or other primary qualities’ ‘would remain real if there 
never were any knowledge in the world’ (‘The World and the Individual,’ First 
Series, p. 200). This may be true of certain realisms, but in regard to such I 
agree with Professor Royce that if their ‘ realistic definition cf being’ is ‘ simply 
and rigidly applied,’ it ‘destroys its own entire realm, denies its own presup- 
positions, and shows us as its one unquestionable domain the meaningless wil- 
derness of absolute nothingness.’ But the realism which I am trying to study 
out to its ultimate implications is not a realism that tells us what would be the 
character of a world in which there is no consciousness anywhere throughout 
its whole temporal and spatial extent. It speaks of this world of ours, which 
has consciousness in it, seemingly as a ‘function’ of certain brain-states. By 
the ‘independence’ of an object I do not mean that the object would exist if 
this world were mindless from start to finish, assuming there be start or finish. 
If this world were from everlasting to everlasting without mind as a constituent 
part of it, it would be so different from what it is that I do not know whether 
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But, of course, the opponent of realism will not let me off so 
easily. He would reply that I beg the whole question in saying that 
the same object presents itself to several consciousnesses and passes 
from one consciousness to another. He would say that it is of the 
very essence of red to be perceived. Red is a perception and nothing 
but a perception, and that is the end of it. Its esse is percipi, and 
there are as many reds as there are awarenesses of it. The obvious 
reply to such a statement is, that saying so does not make it so. The 
view that the esse of color is percipi is not prima facie the true view. 
The ‘plain man,’ unsophisticated by science and by philosophy, does 
not see in the essence of red anything that involves the necessity 
of its being perceived in order to be. Of course, the ‘plain man’s’ 
view is not final in this matter, any more than in any other matter; 
but his naive attitude shows that it is a perfectly possible feat of 
thought to regard red as capable of ‘independent’ existence, and 
that there is nothing in red as it is seen which points incontro- 
vertibly to its ‘subjectivity.’ 

The belief in the subjective character of red is a thing that has 
had a history, and fortunately we can examine the reasons that 
have led to the present wide-spread opinion among scientists and 
philosophers that red can not be red except when there is an aware- 
ness of it. In one important point the matter is on all-fours with 
the Copernican theory of astronomy. This theory is not proved 


with the absence of mind there might not also be the absence of everything else. 
At any rate, the most confident assurance I can allow myself to entertain about 
such a world is that in it there would be no realist to make absurd philosophical 
statements in unreal conditional propositions, and no Professor Royce to point 
out these absurdities wita consummate dialectical skill. 

Definitively, therefore, I refuse to discuss the philosophy of such a mindless 
world. If I were so foolish, Professor Royce would in this world show up the 
folly, as folly goes in this world, for his dialectic in this matter is relentless. 
In this paper I am speaking of this world, where I believe that there are minds, 
or consciousnesses, at least in spots, and where the question is whether there are 
any objects existing in other spots. More specifically, the ‘ independence’ spoken 
of in this paper is temporal independence, not ‘absolute independence.’ By 
‘temporal independence,’ again, I mean existence at a time when there is no 
awareness of what thus exists. Of course, what is thus ‘temporally independ- 
ent’ is in another sense temporally dependent—i. e., in the sense that being 
in the same time, though not at the same time, there is relation between the 
awareness existing at one time and the object existing at another time, which 
relation can be expressed in terms of logical dependence. I venture to think 
that such a conception of being does not fall under any one of the ‘ Four His- 
torical Conceptions of Being’ which Professor Royce discusses with such power 
and persuasiveness. But at the same time I believe that this conception of 
being is an historical conception, older than any of the others, and more per- 
sistent. Perhaps it is too naive to be treated of in Gifford lectures. 
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these days by saying that it is the essence of the sun to be the center 
of the solar system. Nor is it proved by saying that all learned 
people believe it to be the center of that system. The theory is 
proved by just the very arguments that have led the learned to 
their belief. Any one is at liberty to examine these arguments, and 
if he sees a flaw in them he can afford to dispute the conclusion. 
Fortunately the same thing is true of the arguments for the sub- 
jectivity of colors and temperatures and everything else that it is 
now the fashion to regard as definitively subjective. The arguments 
are matters of history, known and read of all men. If these argu- 
ments are not cogent, then no appeal to the essence of red as a 
mere perception, or to the common belief of the initiated, will con- 
vinee any one who is not joined to the idols of essential forms or to 
the idols of the market-place. 

These arguments I propose to examine in subsequent articles, 
but before doing this, I wish to do two things: first, to examine 
two sophistries that have been very common in discussions of real- 
ism; second, to study the possible meanings of the term ‘sensation’ 
and to fix these meanings by the use of distinctive terms, so that 
unnecessary confusion may not result in the treatment of what is 
at best an intricate problem. 

The first sophistry that I wish to expose is that which attributes 
to the realist the assumption of two numerically different objects, 
the perceived object, and the unperceivable object lying forever 
beyond the field of awareness. 

I think that I have shown that except for those who will appeal, 
as to a final tribunal, to the essence of red as involving its presence 
to awareness, there is meaning in the question whether red can 
exist when not perceived. Now I wish to say that it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that, if such a conceivable red really exists when 
unperceived, it must exist double when perceived—once as the 
perceived red and once as the unperceived red. Of course, if the 
red that is perceived is merely a ‘perception’ and can not exist 
except ‘in consciousness,’ then any red which one might conceive 
as existing beyond the perceived red would necessarily be a second 
red, numerically distinct from the perceived red. The perceived 
red could at best be only a duplicate or copy of the red that is 
‘out of the mind.’ 

But we must not mix up what would follow if red is merely 
a ‘perception’ with what would follow if red should prove to be 
an independent reality. This confusion is constantly met with in 
the writings of those who argue against the independent reality 
of perceived qualities. Thus Berkeley, in one of his arguments 
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for idealism, assumes that the realist maintains that ‘though the 
ideas themselves do not exist without the mind, yet there may be 
things like them, whereof they are copies or resemblances, which 
things exist without the mind in an unthinking substance.” 

In refutation of such a contention, Berkeley says that ‘‘ an idea 
can be like nothing but an idea; a color or figure can be like nothing 
but another color or figure. If we look but never so little into our 
own thoughts, we shall find it impossible for us to conceive a like- 
ness except only between our ideas. Again, I ask whether those 
supposed originals or external things, of which our ideas are the 
pictures or representations, be themselves perceivable or no? If 
they are, then they are ideas and we have gained our point; but 
if you say they are not, I appeal to any one whether it be sense 
to assert a color is like something which is invisible; hard or soft, 
like something which is intangible; and so of the rest.’’ 

Professor Strong argues in a similar manner in opposition to 
the realist. He thinks that for the realist ‘‘there are really two 
material worlds, one accessible to touch and vision, and another 
lying concealed behind it. . . . It can not but strike us that worlds 
have here been multiplied preter necessitatem.’’* It does look that 
way on this representation, but the multiplication has been per- 
formed by the idealist in his inability to see anything but through 
the distorting lenses of his idealism. 

There is surely another course open, lying between the doctrine 
that everything that is perceived is a ‘modification of conscious- 
ness’ and beyond such ‘modifications of consciousness’ there is 
nothing, and the doctrine that everything that is perceived is a 
‘modification of consciousness’ and beyond these ‘modifications’ 
there is something like them in quality, but forever inaccessible to 
consciousness. It is perfectly permissible to conceive the object 
of vision as being not a ‘modification. of consciousness’ at all, but 
as the real thing; in this case there is no duplication of worlds 
preter necessitatem. This is the view of the naive man, and, as we 
have seen, there is nothing antecedently improbable in it. It may 
prove to be a mistaken view, but there is no contradiction in the 
terms of it. 

This third course is generally completely ignored by idealists. 
They assume that there is no question that our perceptions are ‘states 
of consciousness,’ and therefore ideal. Now if consciousness is to 
be distinguished from its objects, as I have maintained, then it is 
improper to call the object of consciousness in perception, or any 


** A Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge,’ § 8. 
** Why the Mind has a Body,’ p. 178. 
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other object. of consciousness for that matter, a ‘state of conscious- 
ness.’ There are no states of consciousness in any proper sense of 
the term. Consciousness is always similar in character, whatever 
be its objects. Consciousness does not change its character from 
what it is when a sense quality is its object, to become another kind 
of consciousness when later there is an emotional reaction upon this 
sense quality. It remains the same qualitatively similar conscious- 
ness throughout the time within which qualitatively different objects 
are presented to it. What is usually called a state of conscious- 
ness is either an object of consciousness or a state of such object. It 
may very well be that some of these objects exist only when there 
is an awareness of them; for instance, we have no reason for sup- 
posing that pleasure ever exists except as there is an awareness of 
it. But this does not make pleasure a state of consciousness, any 
more than the fact that color does not exist except as it is extended 
makes color a state of extension. 

Now those objects of consciousness which can exist, so far as we 
know, only as there is an awareness of them, we may call ‘sub- 
jective’; other objects, which there is reason for believing to exist 
when there is no awareness of them, we may eall ‘objective.’ But 
we may not argue that because these two classes of objects are alike 
in being objects of consciousness when we are aware of them, there- 
fore what is true of the one class, namely, its subjectivity, is also 
true of the other class. This is exactly what is done when we call 
everything ‘a state of consciousness,’ and then suppose that we have 
proved idealism true.® 

Now if idealists would only bear in mind that realism can 
regard things as, indeed, at times objects of consciousness without 
thereby becoming ‘states of consciousness,’ they would save them- 
selves the trouble of constructing a fallacious dilemma with a view 
to impaling realists upon one of its horns. But they will not bear 
this in mind, hence they keep on saying in complacent self-satisfied 
tone: ‘‘The same red can not be both in and out of consciousness; 
but the red we see is admittedly in consciousness; therefore if there 
is a real red independent of consciousness it must be another red. 
For how can the red we see be at the same time the red we do not 
see?’’ If they would only stop their iterations and reiterations 
long enough to give themselves time to examine the realist’s posi- 
tion, they would see that all they are saying amounts to the asser- 

5 Of course, there is need of further discussion as to the nature of conscious- 
ness, as it is treated in the above remarks. For instance, consciousness is an 
abstraction, but it is none the less real for being so. Color is an abstraction, 


but I do not think that any man in his senses has ever supposed that this fact 
abolishes color out of the universe. But into these matters we must not go here. 
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tion that if the realist would only concede to the idealist the truth 
of the idealistic contention, then the realist could not consistently 
maintain something that is at variance with that conceded truth. 
The idealist thus begs the question as naively as ever the plain man 
does, whom the idealist despises so much. The idealist assumes 
that the red we see can not be independent of the seeing (which 
is, of course, the point at issue), and then he finds it easy to prove 
that if there is an independent red, it must be a numerically dif- 
ferent thing from the red we do see. 

Now, it can easily be seen that if the idealist would only treat 
the realist’s conception as he would treat anything else, he would 
never say, as Professor Strong says: ‘‘If we start from the realistic 
assumption of an object existing independently of consciousness, the 
conclusion to which we are driven is that this object and our per- 
ception of it are distinct and separate things. There are really, on 
this assumption, two candles: the candle that is extramentally real, 
and the candle that is a mental modification. They differ in a 
variety of ways, one being permanent, the other transient; one 
made of matter, the other of mind-stuff, ete. Being distinct and 
separate, each can exist without the other.’’® On this principle Mr. 
Strong as professor of psychology and Mr. Strong as playing golf 
are two gentlemen; they differ in a variety of ways, one being 
permanent and the other transient; one addressing his classes, the 
other addressing his ball, ete. Being distinct and separate, each 
can exist without the other! 

Now J.ocke expressly duplicated the object; but Professor Strong 
gives us no warning that he is dealing with realism of the Lockean 
type alone; he represents realism as being in general, especially ir 
its naive form, unqualifiedly committed to duplicating the object. 
It is only because Professor Strong supposes that the realist would 
cheerfully make certain idealistic admissions that the duplication of 
objects is foisted on the realist. 

But the idealist returns to the fray, when he has been foiled in 
his attempt to down the realist with this sophistry; but he only 
brings another sophistry to accomplish what the first failed to ac- 
complish. He tries his hand at another misinterpretation of his 
opponent’s position. ‘The realist will surely be kind enough to 
admit that if we see the independent red, then that red is both 
in and out of consciousness at the same time. That it is in con- 
sciousness when it is seen, no one can doubt; and that it is out of 
consciousness is just the gist of the realist’s contention.’ The realist, 
even at the risk of seeming unaccommodating, refuses to admit that 


* Op. cit., p. 185. 
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the real red he is contending for is both in and out of the mind at 
the same time and in the same sense. When the real red is in 
consciousness, it is in consciousness; and when it is out of conscious- 
ness, it is out of it. Its independence of the mind only means that 
it is not necessary for it to be in the mind in order to be at all, and 
also that while it is in one mind it may also be in another. The 
independent thing does not exhaust all its being in being perceived 
by one mind. 

Put this way, there is no more contradiction in the assertion that 
the same object can be both in and out of the mind at the same 
time than in the assertion that the same person can be father and 
son at the same time. The particular respect in which a man is 
father is not the same particular respect in which he is son; so the 
particular respect in which red is in consciousness is not the same 
particular respect in which it is not in consciousness. As Bradley 
has well observed, ‘‘ Contradictions exist so far only as internal dis- 
tinction seems impossible, only so far as diversities are attached 
to one unyielding point assumed, tacitly or expressly, to be in- 
capable of internal diversity or external complement’’; and, ‘‘ There 
is only one way to get rid of contradiction, and that way is by 
dissolution. Instead of one subject distracted, we get a larger suk- 
ject with distinctions, and so the tension is removed.’” The idealist 
maintains that the realist’s red is ‘one unyielding point,’ while the 
realist maintains that his red, like anything else we can think of, 
may be capable either of internal diversity or of external comple- 
ment, may be a larger subject with distinctions. 

There are other sophistries frequently appearing in the course 
of arguments for idealism, but I think that those I have mentioned 
are the most common and the most generally overlooked. Pro- 
fessor Strong’s writings will convince any one that the idealist can 
get intense satisfaction in rolling them as sweet morsels under his 
tongue. 

Let us now proceed to examine the distinctions I referred to as 
necessary to be recognized before at least one kind of realism can be 
understood and intelligently estimated. 

There is no word in modern philosophical literature which is 
more ambiguous than the word ‘sensation,’ and yet many writers 
use it with as much confidence in its constancy of meaning as the 
geometrician reposes in the symbol z. Thus Professor Strong says 
in one place that ‘if it were possible for us to know that objects exist 
whether perceived or not, we might know them to: be independent 
of the mind, and they could not then be composed of sensation.’ 


™* Appearance and Reality,’ pp. 566-7 and 192. 
* This JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 549; italics mine. 
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Here it is arbitrarily assumed that sensation can mean only one 
thing, namely, the ‘modification of consciousness’ which accompanies 
the brain-event initiated by an external stimulus applied to a 
sense-organ. 

If this be merely a matter of words, it is not worth spending - 
our time on it. But opponents of realism often use the fact that 
sensation means for them just ‘sense qualities while appearing in 
consciousness’ as a kind of sacred and inspired revelation that what 
we are aware of in such sensation must be subjective. They apply 
the hagiograph ‘sensation’ to a thing, and forthwith the thing be- 
comes ideal in its nature: Reality is in its mental temple, let all 
the realistic world keep silence. This is just what such words as 
these imply: ‘‘Sensation presents to us an object that is real and 
present, but that object is not distinct from the sensation.’”® 

It is not thus that a great psychologist writes of sensation. 
‘When we adults talk of our ‘sensations’ we mean one of two 
things: either certain objects, namely, simple qualities or attributes 
like hard, hot, pain; or else those of our thoughts in which ac- 
quaintanee with these objects is least combined with knowledge about 
the relations of them to other things.’’*° According to this state- 
ment, which seems to me to express the truth in the matter, there 
are at least two things to be distinguished in every ‘sensation’ of an 
adult. There as a sensum (quality or attribute), and there is a 
sentire (‘thought,’ as Professor James calls it; I should prefer to eall 
it awareness). Not that in sensation these facts are separate; they 
exist together in a concrete unity, wherein they can be distinguished. 
They are two aspects of an undivided whole. Now if this be so, 
I think we should, for the sake of clearness, recognize that sensa- 
tion may mean, not merely sensum and not merely sentire, but 
also the whole of which sensum and sentire are aspects; sensation 
therefore means also sentire-sensum. 

Over against this, and with explicit rejection of this distinction, 
Professor Strong maintains that ‘the object is not distinct from 
sensation.” From sensation in what sense? Obviously, in the 

*This JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 549. As in many other hagiographa, we have 
here a sentence that charms the ear with its mystery of meaninglessness and 
assumption of unfathomable profundity. If it could be interpreted by ordinary 
standards it would mean: ‘the object presents to us an object that is real and 
present,’ or ‘ sensation presents to us a sensation that is real and present.’ This, 
of course, would be flat; hence we must begin by distinguishing sensation and 
object, in order to get a giver and a gift, and then we cancel the distinction in 
order to get idealism. 

” James, ‘ Principles of Psychology,’ II., p. 3. 

"So Berkeley maintained that ‘in truth, the object and the sensation are 
the same thing and can not therefore be abstracted from each other’ (‘ Treatise,’ 


§ 5). 
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sense of sensum; obviously, not in the sense of either sentire or of 
sentire-sensum. But the dictum once uttered is forthwith used as 
an axiom in the ‘obviously not’ sense. Of course, if no dis- 
tinction can be made between sensum and sentire, then Professor 
Strong’s identification of sensation with sensum and his ignoring 
everything else are justified. Professor Strong says that he regrets 
he can not recognize the distinction. The contention then narrows 
down to a question of fact: Is there a clearly recognizable distinctiort 
between senswm and sentire? I have tried, in an article already 
mentioned, to show that the distinction is obvious. In a later article 
I shall try to show that, unless the distinction is recognized, any 
attempt to understand the world of experience lands one in absurd 
paradoxes. Meanwhile I will leave the matter to the discrimina- 
tion of the reader. 5 

Now if it is proper to distinguish sensum, sentire and sentire- 
sensum, the realist maintains that these distinctions give an in- 
telligible realistic meaning to the term Professor Strong uses so 
frequently, namely, ‘possible sensation.’ If sensa are sense quali- 
ties or attributes like hard or hot, then why may not sensibilia be 
just these same sense qualities when existing apart from any sentire? 
If sensum is sense datum, then why may not sensibile be sense dan- 
dum? And why may not such a dandum exist before it becomes a 
datum, much as a toy which I buy a week before Christmas exists 
as a dandum till Christmas Eve, when it becomes a datum? This 
change from dandum to datum does not make the toy any more 
real. Its nature has not changed, its reality has not changed, in 
ceasing to be a mere dandum and becoming a datum. The only 
change is in its relation to the lad. So the realist maintains that 
red may be real before it is ‘given’ or ‘presented’ to any sentire as 
a sensum. If this contention be valid, then just as the toy qua 
dandum and the toy qua datum are the same toy at different times 
and in different relations, so the sensibile and the senswm may be 
the same quality at different times and in different relations. 

Resuming our results, we may say that the term sensation is an 
omnibus term, meaning either senswm, or sentire, or sentire-sensum, 
or even sensible,—the last when we speak of ‘possible sensation.’ 
We shall need these distinctions kept clearly in mind in our further 
study of realism as a tenable theory. 

EVANDER BrapLEY McGI vary. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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THE PRAGMATIC VALUE OF THE ABSOLUTE 


N these days when the idea of the absolute is looked upon with 
such suspicion by pragmatic philosophers, it may seem pre- 
sumptuous for a layman to venture a word in its defense. I well 
recall an evening’s conversation with a friend of mine, himself a 
pragmatist of no mean repute, to whom, after he had endeavored to 
convince me by manifold arguments of the utter uselessness of the 
idea, I addressed the question, how, if the absolute was so empty a 
concept as he maintained, it was possible on pragmatic principles to 
explain its existence at all. His answer reminded me of the remark 
of an old teacher of mine—a Calvinist of the straightest sect—who, 
after he had been demonstrating for an hour to a seminary class 
the philosophical untenability of Arminianism, was asked by one of 
his students: ‘‘ Doctor, if what you say is true, how comes it to pass 
that there are any such people as Arminians?’’ The professor 
stopped, a puzzled look came over his face, which presently dissolved 
into that genial smile which some of his old pupils remember so 
well, as he answered: ‘‘ Well, that is a pretty hard thing to explain. 
Apart from the fact of innate depravity, I don’t know that I can 
account for it.’’ 

It is, therefore, no slight relief to those who, like the present 
writer, have been accustomed to assign to the idea of the absolute a 
practical value, to hear from the mouth of Professor James, the 
authoritative spokesman of pragmatism, that they have not been 
wholly wrong. In his recent Columbia lectures, Professor James 
frankly admits that, like every other human concept, that of the 
absolute owes its existence to a subjective need and performs a useful 
function in the lives of those who hold it. Whether the value which 
he assigns adequately describes the absolutist’s experience is a matter 
presently to be discussed. Here it is enough to note the fact of the 
recognition. De gustibus non est disputandum. In the realm of 
value judgments a priori considerations are ruled out of court. If 
Professor James has discovered in the idea of the absolute one value 
which his fellow pragmatists have thus far apparently overlooked, 
it may not be impossible that men differently constituted may find in 
the term yet other values which Professor James has not yet ade- 
quately recognized, or, at least, adequately expressed. And the pur- 
pose of this article is to suggest one such possible value and to illus- 
trate it by a concrete example. 

And first, a word of preliminary definition. By the absolute I 
understand that conception of the ultimate reality which results when 
the element of contingency has been wholly banished from one’s view 
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of the world. As distinct from a pluralist, the absolutist is a man 
who believes that all the facts of life can be reduced to an ultimate 
unity. He may conceive that unity in very different ways; but what- 
ever his theory in detail, he is convinced that there is nothing in the 
universe which is not finally reducible to a single principle; nothing 
which is not dependent upon and explained by that ultimate reality 
in which he finds the final explanation and meaning of life. This, 
I take it, is substantially the conception of the absolute which the 
pragmatists have in view when they attack the philosophy of its 
defenders as practically dangerous and ethically unsound. They tell 
us that the man who tries to reduce all life to an ultimate unity, can 
do so only by emptying some of the phenomena of the world of 
present experience of their plain and obvious meaning. He must 
explain away the facts of suffering and of sin which have given life 
its tragic meaning and its grim intensity. He must persuade himself 
that whatever we do, the end is predetermined from the first, and 
therefore our petty contribution to the world’s total of achievement 
is a negligible quantity. Such a view necessarily cuts the nerve of 
moral effort. If we are really to be the strong men the world needs 
we must get rid of this paralyzing shadow of the absolute, this 
enervating sense of certainty. We must feel the moral issues which 
hang upon our own action and be persuaded that we ourselves are 
sovereigns of our own fate. 

It would seem, if this account of the matter be a true one, that 
our first duty in life should be to get rid of the absolute altogether, 
and this is indeed the attitude of many pragmatists. Delenda est 
Carthago represents the mood in which they have hitherto ap- 
proached this ‘Giant Despair’ of philosophic thought. But Professor 
James’s attitude is more impartial. He recognizes that such an easy 
solution is unpsychological. If the notion came into being at all it 
must be because at some time it fulfilled a useful function in human 
life, and, if it continues to be an active power in men’s lives, it is at 
least a fair presumption that it fulfills a useful function still. 

And this, as a matter of fact, according to Professor James, is 
what we find to be the case. There is a class of minds, ‘most respect- 
able,’ if misguided, who find a kind of religious comfort in the idea, 
in spite of its ‘remoteness and abstractness,’ and, so far as this is the 
case, we must admit that the idea has a certain pragmatic value.* 

But Professor James goes farther than this. He not only admits 
that the idea of the absolute has a pragmatic value; he shows us what 
it is. ‘When our friends of the absolutist faith tell us that they find 
comfort in the idea, ‘‘they mean that since in the absolute finite evil 

1A Defense of Pragmatism,’ Popular Science Monthly, April, 1907, p. 361. 
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is ‘overruled’ already, we may, therefore, whenever we wish, treat 
the temporal as if it were potentially the eternal, be sure that we can 
trust its outcome, and without sin dismiss our fear and drop the worry 
of our finite responsibility. In short, they mean that we have a right 
ever and anon to take a moral holiday, to let the world wag in its 
own way, feeling that its issues are in better hands than ours and are 
none of our immediate business.’’? 

According to this view the notion of the absolute fulfills in the 
philosophical world a similar function to that which home does in 
the life of the schoolboy. It is the place where we go when we need 
a vacation. When the press of the battle grows too fierce and we 
feel ourselves overworked ; when the arm grows weary and the courage 
flags, then the thought that all things are in the control of a higher 
power comes to us with a strange relief. What matters it, we say, 
whether we succeed or fail? The world is in the hands of a greater 
than we; the end is sure. Why, then, worry or be anxious? And 
so we lay down our arms and take the rest we need with a quiet mind. 
This power to give holiday to the spirit is, according to Professor 
James, the pragmatic value of the absolute. 

And, indeed, we must admit that this is one of the functions which 
belief in the absolute has in the past fulfilled and still does fulfill in 
the lives of men. With that subtle instinct for the real which has 
made him such a master in the field of descriptive psychology, Pro- 
fessor James has seized upon an element in experience of far-reaching 
importance. That sense of peace in the midst of strife, of calm in 
the midst of hurry, of rest in the midst of confusion and turmoil, 
which is so characteristic a feature of the mystical type of man, has 
its roots in an absolutist philosophy. The mystic cam turn away 
from the storm and stress of life with a quiet mind, because he knows 
that in communion with the eternal he has touched the ultimate 
reality of things. He is the man who, in the life of the spirit, has 
learned the secret of perpetual vacation. 

But the question is a fair one, whether this account, true as it is 
so far as it goes, adequately describes all that the absolute means to 
the man who believes in it, or justly takes account of the actual 
effects which this faith has produced upon the conduct of those who 
hold it. 

I have on my table the works of an old Puritan divine named 
William Ames, who was banished from England in the early years 
of the seventeenth century because his strict Puritanism made him 
obnoxious to the more easy-going society in the midst of which he 
was living. Ames went to Holland and there wrote a little book 

2 Ibid., p. 362. - 
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called ‘The Marrow of Sacred Divinity,’* which so admirably illus- 
trates the point I wish to make that I can not do better than make 
him my example. In the first chapter of this book he unfolds a con- 
ception of theology which is practical enough to satisfy the most prag- 
matic of philosophers. ‘‘Divinity,’’ he tells us, ‘‘is the doctrine of 
living unto God ... and seeing every art consists of rules whereby 
some act of the creature is directed, and seeing life is the most noble 
of all acts, divinity can not properly be conversant about any other 
thing than about life. . . . Moreover, seeing this life is a spiritual 
act of the whole man whereby he is carried on to enjoy God and to do 
according to his will, and it is manifest that these things are proper 
to the will, it follows that the prime and proper subject of divinity 
is the will. . . . But seeing this life and will is truly and properly 
our most perfect practise it is of itself manifest that divinity is a 
practical and not a speculative discipline. Not only in that common 
respect whereby other disciplines have their evrpd£a, well doing for 
their end, but it is practical in a peculiar and special manner and 
above all others.’’* 

This pragmatic view-point is consistently followed throughout the 
entire book. What God is in himself, he says, we can not know, and 
it is futile to inquire. All ‘that may be known of God’ by us is 
‘his sufficiency and his efficiency’;® or, as we might translate, the 
power at his disposal and the use which he makes of it. 

So far, I think Professor James himself would have no quarrel 
with our old Puritan’s definitions. But when Ames proceeds to 
describe more in detail what are these powers which make God suffi- 
cient for man we find that they lead us straight into the region of 
the absolute. The God of Ames is the infinite, the immeasurable, 
the incomprehensible, the eternal, the unchangeable. He is a God 
whose will ‘determines of all things, greatest, least, contingent, neces- 
sary, free, without exception’ (p. 29). It is ‘universally effectual 
so as he can in no wise be hindered or frustrated, whereby he can 
not obtain what he will’ (p. 30). Neither angel nor man can resist 
him, and even sin itself is here by his permission. 

Here, then, we have a clear case of a man who accepts the abso- 
lute on pragmatic grounds, and by observing what the effect of the 
belief is upon his own conduct, we can tell how far Professor James’s 
own diagnosis is adequate. . 

What, then, ought William Ames to do in order to prove the 
adequacy of William James’s interpretation? Clearly he ought to 

* Published by order from the Honorable the House of Commons, London 
(1642). 

* Op. cit., pp. 1, 2, 3. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 
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contemplate the prevailing customs and practises of his day in an 
attitude of philosophic calm, knowing that God maketh even the 
wrath of men to praise him, and that in the end, whatever man may 
do or forbear, his holy will will prevail. Instead of acting, he ought 
to refrain from acting. What he actually does is to proclaim his 
opinions so insistently that the University soon becomes too hot to 
hold him and he has to flee as a refugee to Holland, where he pro- 
ceeds to write a book, in which the ethical requirements of the new 
Puritanism are set forth with a rigor and vigor unexampled even in 
that day of plain speaking. In short, he acts in just that uncom- 
promising, unadaptable way which has been characteristic of the 
Puritan in every age, and all this in the name of that very faith 
whose one practical effect is supposed to be to promote an easy- 
going tolerance. 

Now, what interests us here is not so much the fact that he does 
this, as the reason for his doing it. There is a happy faculty of 
human nature which enables us to secure immunity from the effects 
of inconvenient beliefs by isolating them in a kind of perpetual 
mental quarantine, and by this simple device it is often possible even 
for professed philosophers to avoid the consequences which seem to 
others to follow logically from their principles. But, in the present 
case, we are dealing with no such lapse of logic. If we had ques- 
tioned the old Puritan as to the reason for his uncompromising atti- 
tude, his answer would have been a very simple one. He would have 
pointed us with Calvin to the will of God, which is ‘the supreme rule 
of righteousness.” God had commanded him to proclaim his will to 
a crooked and perverse generation; and woe was him if he should 
hold his peace. Granted that the moral laxity of the Cambridge lati- 
tudinarians might in its own way minister to God’s glory by afford- 
ing an occasion for the exercise of his justice, he was conscious of 
being called to a different and to a higher destiny. His duty was to 
ery aloud and not forbear. And ery aloud he did in stentorian tones. 
Once persuade a man that the supreme power upon whom men and 
angels depend speaks through his voice, and the more majestic God’s 
might and the more irresistible his will, the more powerful will be 
the motive which impels him to utterance. 

It would seem, then, that the formula in which Professor James 
has expressed the pragmatic value of the absolute is too narrow a one. 
Important as has been the function of the idea as an inducer of rest, 
it is not to be compared with that which it has exerted as an inspirer 
of action. It is a great thing to feel that you are master of your own 
will and arbiter of your own destiny, but it is a greater to be assured 
that you are the instrument through which the universal will is 
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executing its decrees and working out the universal destiny. This 
has been the faith of statesmen as well as of philosophers; of soldiers 
as well as of dreamers. It is a creed which has not only made it 
possible for its adherents to rest in peace when rest was needed. It 
has given them strength to work and to fight when but for it they 
would have been obliged to rest. 

The reason why Professor James has overlooked this function 
of the absolute seems to be that, like his theological fellow pragmatist 
Ritschl, he regards the idea as the private property of modern ideal- 
istic pantheism of the Hegelian type, a form of philosophy which is 
particularly antipathetic to his own more ‘tough-minded’ (i. e., 
pragmatic) temperament. But Hegelianism is only one form, and 
that by no means the most important, of absolutist philosophy. One 
may make will supreme as well as reason. The English Puritan was 
in his way as true an absolutist as the German pantheist; and a 
Cromwell and a Gordon, as well as a Spinoza, must be called to the 
witness stand before all the testimony as to the pragmatic value of 
the absolute shall be fully in. 

To sum up: If pragmatism in its conventional anti-absolutist 
sense has given men courage to attempt the possible, the absolutist 
faith has steeled their wills to attempt and even, at times, to achieve 
the impossible; and a faith that can do this, whatever its logical diffi- 
culties, is certainly worthy of serious consideration on pragmatic 
grounds. 


Witu1am ApAms Brown. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR PRATT ON TRUTH 


ROFESSOR J. B. PRATT’S paper in No. 12 of the present 

volume of this JourNAL is so brilliantly written that its mis- 

conception of the pragmatist position seems doubly to call for a 
reply. 

He asserts that, for a pragmatist, truth can not be a relation 
between an idea and a reality outside and transcendent of the idea, 
but must lie ‘altogether within experience,’ where it will need ‘no 
reference to anything else to justify it ’—no reference to the object, 
apparently. The pragmatist must ‘reduce everything to psychol- 
ogy,’ aye, and to the psychology of the immediate moment. He is 
consequently debarred from saying that an idea that eventually gets 
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psychologically verified was already true before the process of 
verifying was complete; and he is equally debarred from treating an 
idea as true provisionally so long as he only believes that he can 
verify it whenever he will. 

Whether such a pragmatist as this exists, I know not, never hav- 
ing myself met with the beast. We can define terms as we like; 
and if that be my friend Pratt’s definition of a pragmatist, I can 
only concur with his antipragmatism. But, in setting up the weird 
type, he quotes words from me; so, in order to escape being classed 
by some reader along with so asinine a being, I will reassert my own 
view of truth once more. 

Truth is essentially a relation between two things, an idea, on 
the one hand, and a reality outside of the idea, on the other. This 
relation, like all relations, has its fundamentum, namely, the matrix 
of experiential circumstance, psychological as well as physical, in 
which the correlated terms are found embedded. In the case of 
the relation between ‘heir’ and ‘legacy’ the fundamentum is a world 
in which there was a testator, and in which there is now a will and 
an executor; in the case of that between idea and object, it is a 
world with circumstances of a sort to make a satisfactory verifica- 
tion process, lying around and between the two terms. But just as 
a man may be called and treated as heir before the executor has 
acted or the estate is divided, so an idea may practically be eredited 
with truth before the verification process has been exhaustively 
carried out—the existence of the mass of verifying cireum- 
stance is enough. Where potentiality counts for actuality in 
so many other cases, one does not see why it may not so count 
here. We call a man benevolent not only for his kind acts paid 
in, but for his readiness to perform others; we treat an idea as 
‘luminous’ not only for the light it has shed, but for that we expect 
it will shed on dark problems. Why should we not equally trust 
the truth of our ideas? We live on credits everywhere; and we use 
our ideas far oftener for calling up things connected with their 
immediate objects, than for calling up those objects themselves. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the only use we should make of 
the object if we were led up to it by our idea, would be to pass on 
to those connected things by its means. So we continually curtail 
verification processes, letting our belief that they are possible suffice. 

What constitutes the relation known as truth, I now say, is just 
the existence in the empirical world of this fundamentum of cireum- 
stance surrounding object and idea and ready to be either short- 
circuited or traversed at full length. So long as it exists and a satis- 
factory passage through it between the object and the idea is pos- 
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sible, that idea will both be true, and will have been true of that 
object, whether fully developed verification has taken place or not. 
The nature and place and affinities of the object of course play as 
vital a part in making the particular passage possible as do the nature 
and associative tendencies of the idea; so that the notion that truth 
could fall altogether inside of the thinker’s experience and be some- 
thing purely psychological, is absurd. It is between the idea and 
the object that the truth-relation is to be sought and it involves both 
terms. 

But the ‘intellectualistie’ position, if I understand Mr. Pratt 
rightly, is that, although we can use this fundamentum, this mass 
of go-between experience, for testing truth, yet the truth-relation in 
itself remains as something apart. It means, in Mr. Pratt’s words, 
merely ‘this simple thing that the object of which one is thinking ts 
as one thinks tt.’ 

It seems to me that the word ‘as,’ which qualifies the relation 
here, and bears the whole ‘epistemological’ burden, is anything 
but simple. What it most immediately suggests is that the idea 
should be like the object; but most of our ideas, being abstract con- 
cepts, bear almost no resemblance to their objects. The ‘as’ must 
therefore, I should say, be usually interpreted functionally, as mean- 
ing that the idea shall lead us into the same quarters of experience as 
the object would. Experience leads ever on and on, and objects and 
our ideas of objects may both lead to the same goals. The ideas be- 
ing in that case shorter cuts, we substitute them more and more for 
their objects; and we habitually waive direct verification of each one 
of them, as their train passes through our mind, because if an idea 
leads as the object would lead, we can say, in Mr. Pratt’s words, that 
in so far forth the object is as we think it, and that the idea, verified 
thus in so far forth, is true enough. 

Mr. Pratt will undoubtedly accept most of these facts, but he will 
deny that they spell pragmatism. Of course, definitions are free to - 
every one; but I have myself never meant by the pragmatic view of 
truth anything different from what I now describe; and inasmuch as 
my use of the term came earlier than my friend’s, I think it ought to 
have the right of way. But I suspect that Professor Pratt’s eonten- 
tion is not solely as to what one must think in order to be ealled a 
pragmatist. I am sure that he believes that the truth-relation has 
something more in it than the fundamentum which I assign can ac- 
count for. Useful to test truth by, the matrix of circumstance, he 
thinks, can not found the truth relation in se, for that is trans- 
empirical and ‘saltatory.’ 

Well, take an object and an idea, and assume that the latter is 
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true of the former—as eternally and absolutely true as you like. 
Let the object be as much ‘as’ the idea thinks it, as it is possible for 
one thing to be ‘as’ another. I now formally ask of Professor Pratt 
to tell what this ‘as’ness in itself consists in—for it seems to me that 
it ought to consist in something assignable and describable and not 
remain a pure mystery, and I promise that if he can assign any 
determination of it whatever which I can not successfully refer to 
some specification of what in this article I have called the empirical 
fundamentum, I will confess my stupidity cheerfully, and will agree 
never to publish a line upon this subject of truth again. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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The Family. Este Cieos Parsons. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1906. Pp. xxv + 389. 


The Family. Heten Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & Co.; New 
York: The Maemillan Co. 1906. Pp. vi+ 344. 


The Japanese Code and the Japanese Family. Monroe Situ. The 

Quarterly Law Review, January, 1907. 

Mrs. Parsons regards her book as ‘a pedagogic device’ for the use of 
university lectures upon elementary sociology. Her subject is the study 
of human customs and institutions which relate to the physiological bases 
of family life. Fourteen chapters or ‘lectures’ fall into three main 
divisions of ‘ Parenthood,’ ‘ Marriage’ and ‘Kinship. Each chapter is 
an abstract of topics for classroom discussion. The method of presenta- 
tion is, therefore, a rapid summary of facts referred to, free from all 
history of theory and reduced to important conclusions. There are well- 
classified bibliographical notes after each chapter and the index and 
table of contents are thorough and helpful to the student. 

Consideration of the modern family and of the ethical bearing of 
facts already presented is reserved for two closing chapters. The 
author holds that Christianity has done little to dignify marriage; for 
although it has looked upon wedlock as a divine institution and indis- 
soluble, it has also taught that monogamy is only the least evil method 
of satisfying base instincts. Nevertheless, the Christian doctrines of the 
worth of the individual soul, irrespective of sex, have sanctioned modern 
movements for the emancipation of woman from subordination to hus- 
band and male relatives. 

The final test of the ethical efficiency of the family is its power to 
prolong infancy and to secure to offspring the advantages of this pro- 
longation. Late marriage, therefore, permitting careful education for 
parenthood, would seem better than early marriage. On the other hand, 
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late marriage has usually been accompanied by lack of chastity; but 
prostitution, ‘being incompatible with democracy, must pass away,’ which 
leaves two alternatives, either ‘ the requirement of absolute chastity before 
marriage, or the toleration of sexual freedom in the unmarried of both 
sexes.’ As monogamous relations are most conducive to health, ‘ it would 
seem well to encourage early trial marriage, the relation to be entered 
into with a view to permanency, but with the privilege of breaking it if 
proved unsuccessful, and in the absence of offspring without suffering any 
great degree of public condemnation.’ 

Mrs. Parsons’s statement of this proposed reform is by no means 
clear, but we may probably take it that she would classify early unfor- 
tunate marriage as a less permanent form, not actually urge or ‘en- 
courage’ the young to make experiments in the marriage relation. 

Arguing for the responsibility of the state for the education of its 
citizens vs. parental ownership, the writer suggests that divorce legisla- 
tion should divide applicants for separation into two classes, parents and 
the childless, that there might be public school nurses with power to 
supervise the home training of children, and, finally, that legal restriction 
might be placed upon the right of parents to the earnings of their chil- 
dren. This last regulation would serve to check the birth-rate and to 
facilitate the operation of laws concerning child-labor and compulsory 
education. 

In view of the misapprehension which the discussion of this book 
produced when it first appeared, it is but fair to point out that the chapter 
on ethical considerations in which the suggestions concerning trial mar- 
riage rather casually occur, is a brief foot-note to the volume. This 
chapter could be omitted without mutilating the work in any material way. 

In her former book, ‘ The Strength of the People,’ Mrs. Bosanquet has 
a chapter entitled ‘The Importance of the Family,’ wherein she holds 
that ‘developed to even a mediocre degree of efficiency, the family is the 
one sufficient safeguard against a surplus population,’ and that the aim 
of the community should be to increase rather than to diminish its respon- 
sibilities. This new work, ‘The Family,’ appears to be an expansion of 
the earlier chapter. Not biological and ethnic origins, but the signifi- 
cance of the family as a social institution, and the need of maintaining 
its effectiveness, constitute the theme of the book. 

It is evident that the author has in mind the arguments of certain 
theorists who regard the family as an institution based upon the rights 
of private property. According to such reformers private property ought 
to be and presumably will be abolished, hence the family, too, in its 
traditional form will cease to exist. Mrs. Bosanquet attempts to prove 
the permanence of the family as an economic and ethical institution which 
has developed throughout all changes toward a more deliberate, and 
‘therefore higher form of monogamy.’ 

The object of family life has ever been twofold, the care of children 
and the veneration of ancestors. In the present day the weight of feel- 
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ing is thrown forward into the future rather than backward into the past. 
Mrs. Bosanquet writes, naturally, of the family in England where con- 
servative conditions have favored its functional continuity. Accordingly, 
although she defines the family as ‘ the practical syllogism,” man, woman 
and child, she usually means a group of three generations and, sometimes, 
even more. 

In discussing the relations of the family to industry, property and the 
state, the author refers chiefly to the works of Grosse, Stepniak, Le Play 
and Brentano. These studies of the connection between forms of the 
family and its environment seem to prove that ‘ the family in its ultimate 
form, the modern simple family, persists throughout all economic con- 
ditions without exception.’ 

Interventions of the state affecting the family and its property have 
been based upon two different theories; first, that ‘the interests of the 
family are best served when its property is held and administered by the 
strongest member on behalf of the others’; second, that ‘the interests 
of each member of the family are largely independent of the interests of 
other members.’ “ The truth would seem to be that any legislative inter- 
ference with the relation between the family and its property which does 
not accord with the customs and traditions of the people will, just so far 
as it is operative, break through the ties which hold the members of the 
family together.” 

While the patriarchal family is strongest when founded upon ancestor- 
worship, it remains firm when based on landed property or industrial co- 
operation, and even when deprived of these authorities it retains sufficient 
strength through tradition to preserve a sense of common responsibility. 
In modern life, however, as the rigidity of the patriarchal family gives 
way, we find two new types of family life, ‘the stable family,’ not disin- 
tegrated by changing conditions, and the ‘unstable family,’ which be- 
comes a mere succession of disconnected individuals. “ Only in connec- 
tion with the latter type do such problems as old-age pensions arise.” 
For the stable family a new bond of unity is found in the fact that 
‘economic cooperation’ has largely replaced ‘industrial cooperation’; 
that is to say, instead of working together as formerly at the same occu- 
pation, individual members of a family can now engage in different occu- 
pations and contribute their earnings to support a common household. 

Is there in the modern family anything to correspond to the tradition 
which arises in connection with the possession of land? Mrs. Bosanquet, 
observing British conditions again, replies without hesitation that such 
an interest does exist in the work in which the family is engaged; “ when- 
ever we find an industry of any degree of specialization, there we find, 
to a greater or less extent, a continuity of work binding the generations 
together.” : 

If the bond of family life is strengthened by economic forces the 
family is itself an economic instrument. It provides the chief motive 
for work, it determines the transmission of property, it decides the 
quantity and quality of the population. “Even if the world could carry 
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on without the family, it could not afford to lose the qualities which 
would go with it.” In the inherited family type lie the roots of sym- 
pathy and unity of action. The preservation of family types furnishes 
individuality and variety of character in the community. “ The strength 
of a nation does not lie in the uniformity of its members, but in the 
variety of characters which can be brought to work harmoniously within 
it.” “The family is the great storehouse in which the hardly earned 
treasures of the past, the inheritance of spirit and character from our 
ancestors, are guarded and preserved for our descendants. And it is the 
great discipline through which each generation learns anew the lesson 
of citizenship that no man can live for himself alone.” 

Mrs. Bosanquet’s book lacks the index and summary of chapters 
which go far toward making Mrs. Parsons’s work a useful text-book. 

Professor Monroe Smith, of Columbia University, gives a sketch of 
the earliest form of the family in Japan, of the transition, between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries of our era, to new kinship groups and a 
marriage form borrowed fully developed from China, and, finally, of the 
effects of Imperial legislation since 1868 and the sweeping reception of 
west European law. 

The present Japanese family represents a compromise between the 
old Japanese house, or small clan, and the occidental family system. The 
house remains a religious institution and its head a priest with protective 
and disciplinary powers, but the property of the group is no longer held 
entirely by him, and within the house, in the simple family group of 
man, wife and child, the husband and parents have independent authority. 

Marriage and divorce depend upon mutual consent, and entry upon 
the civil register is the only formality required. There is also marked 
individualism both in the marriage relation and in property rights. 
Indeed, the Japanese house appears at present to be held together chiefly 
by the unifying force of ancestor-worship, while the family group within 
it is made feeble by a greater facility of divorce than any occidental 
state concedes. 

“Tt seems probable,” says the writer, “that the future development 
of Japanese society will bring the individual face to face with the national 
state without important intermediate authority or protection.” It may, 
therefore, exhibit more clearly than does any other advanced group the 
contrasted claims of the individual and of the state both in the marriage 
and in the parental relations. 

Western sociologists may profitably study the status and education of 
the child under conditions such as those now prevailing in Japan, where 
frequent divorce, remarriage and new families are possible. How will 
the Japanese family answer the requirements suggested above as tests of 
efficiency? Is it a successful institution for the care of the young? Is 
it a sufficient safeguard against over-population ? 

Mary L. Busu. 


BrRooKLyNn, NEw York. 
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The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy. E.iten Buss Tat- 
spot. Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 6. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1906. Pp. vi-+ 140. 


The author aims to give ‘a careful study of Fichte’s conception of the 
ultimate principle’ (p. iii), called by him Ego, Idea of the Ego, moral 
world-order, God, the Absolute, Being, etc. She approaches the problem 
by contrasting Kant and Fichte in Chapter I., ‘Kant and Fichte: The 
Relation of Human Consciousness to its Ideal.’ In Kant, the matter 
and the form of human conscious life, both theoretical and practical, ‘ are 
not shown to belong together; they imply, but at the same time repel, each 
other: they do not constitute an organic unity’ (p. 4). Kant regarded 
the ideal of knowledge as an organic unity of form and matter in the 
‘thought of the pure self-consciousness, which is one with its object 
because it has itself for object’ (p. 7), which, however, ‘is at best but a 
problematic concept; we can never assert that there is any reality cor- 
responding to it’ (p. 8). And in the practical ideal of Kant ‘ virtue and 
happiness are... held together by an external force’ (p. 12), while ‘ the 
concept of design ... has merely subjective validity’ (p. 15). But ‘the 
motive of Fichte’s philosophy is its constant effort to rise above the op- 
position of form and matter’ (p. 16). According to Fichte, “ conscious- 
ness regarded as merely intellectual is bound in the fetters of an in- 
evitable dualism; to the ‘ Ego as intelligence’ a non-Ego is ever opposed. 
But if you regard consciousness merely in this way, you mistake its true 
nature” (p. 20). ‘Its true nature is not the actual, but the ideal’ 
(p. 20); reality is activity. Fichte’s own doctrine is now developed, with 
exceptional clearness, in Chapter II., ‘The Works of the First Period: 
the Idea of the Ego.’ Even on the theoretical side, Fichte is not a sub- 
jective idealist, but a dualist. “It is in his crusade against this perni- 
cious notion [the thing in itself] that he unconsciously falls into modes of 
speech which subject him to misinterpretation ” (p. 28). Fichte believes, 
with Kant, that the ideal can never be realized, but, unlike Kant, that we 
can approximate it; and in the first period, at least, that it is not tran- 
scendent of, but immanent in, human thought and life. “ In two respects 
Fichte’s position in the Grundlage represents an advance beyond that of 
his predecessor. In the first place, he does not believe, as Kant does, that 
human experience is altogether unlike its ideal, that it can not approxi- 
mate to it in the least degree. And, in the second place, we see no dis- 
position to conceive of the ideal as an artificial union of form and matter ” 
(p. 45). But ‘when we ask whether the ideal is mere form or an organic 
union of form and content his answer is not so clear and unhesitating as 
might be desired’ (p. 45). Both of these ‘two different conceptions of 
the Idea of the Ego’ (p. 53) seem to be in Fichte’s mind. Whether God 
is supraconscious or not, in what sense consciousness disappears in the 
absolute, is doubtful. The author inclines to the view that ‘in esthetic 
rapture, in religious ecstasy, in the highest form of intellectual activity, 
there is often a submergence of the distinct consciousness of self, a 
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blurring of the line of division between subject and object, which gives 
us a suggestion of what Fichte may mean by the disappearance of con- 
sciousness as the goal of all our striving’ (p. 67). 

In Chapter III., ‘Works of the Second Period: Being and Existence,’ 
we learn that Fichte’s principal change in the second period was to regard 
his ultimate principle no longer as immanent, but as transcendent. This 
principle, the absolute, is, as Loewe has shown, not mere being as opposed 
to activity, but being as life and activity. Between the two extreme 
views, that there was only a change in terminology and that there was an 
opposition, the author chooses a middle course. ‘ Doctrines which are 
implicitly present in the first period arise into clear consciousness in the 
second’ (p. 76), and ‘in the first he seems disposed to emphasize the tem- 
poral aspect of the ultimate principle, whereas in the second he dwells 
upon its timeless aspect’ (p. 76) and its being as a real objective force. 
As to the organic unity of the Absolute with its manifestations, ‘ Fichte 
conceives the relation between the Sein and the Dasein of the absolute 
as necessary, or—what is a better way of putting it—that Sein and Dasein 
are for him simply two aspects of the one principle’ (p. 106). ‘ Fichte’s 
ultimate principle is ... a self-realizing value’ (p. 111). ‘ The identifica- 
tion of the ought-to-be and the is-to-be is the essence of Fichte’s concep- 
tion of the ultimate principle’ (p. 112). Nor is there more hypostatiza- 
tion of the principle in the second period than in the first. “ The infinite 
will is not a will that apprehends values as distinct from it and as issu- 
ing commands to it; it is itself the quintessence of all value” (p. 118). 
But does this infinite will, this absolute, exist? “ While I admit that 
there is room for difference of opinion, it seems to me that Fichte does 
not recognize a universal consciousness—one in which all the oppositions 
of human experience are resolved—as existent, as actual. Such... is 
the goal toward which the world-process (the Dasein of the absolute) is 
tending, but it will never be attained” (p. 122). “The assertion that 
God has being is not the assertion of an actually existent universal con- 
sciousness; it is rather the declaration that the universal consciousness 
... not merely ... ought to be, but also... is to be” (p. 122). 

In note A the author takes issue with Thiele’s theory of three stages 
in the development of Kant’s Intellectuelle Anschawung, reducing the 
last two stages to one. Note B attacks Thiele’s theory that Kant regards 
human knowing as differing from its ideal only in degree. The author 
believes that Kant meant a difference of kind. 

As under the category of Fichte-studien, the book deserves the highest 
praise, not only for careful scholarship, but also for clearness and articu- 
lation of argument. It is a characteristic product of the thoroughness 
of training which is shown in the Cornell Studies. Fichte-studien are 
needed in English, and we owe a debt of gratitude for this one. Its point 
of view differs somewhat from that of Miss Thomson’s monograph; it 
strikes the reviewer as clearer and more systematic. One thing seems 
a matter of regret, in this and other similar historical studies—particu- 
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larly where the subject is so difficult a one as the Fichtean philosophy— 
such discussions generally consider the general ontological position, taking 
little trouble with the exposition of the knotty details of the stages of the 
deduction. It is not nearly so hard to get an approximately correct idea 
of Fichte’s central principle as it is to get an equally approximate under- 
standing of many of the deductions of particular categories. From the 
student’s point of view, what is most needed is a good running com- 
mentary, covering, e. g., all the deductions of the Wissenschaftslehre. 
It is to be hoped that the next monograph on this subject will devote itself 
more to such questions of detail. After all, does not the ontological sum- 
mit rest on the many particular deductions as its base? And can we feel 
the force of the Fichtean metaphysics adequately without going through 
such weary drudgery as the deduction, e. g., of time, of sensation, of 
memory, etc? Let some lover of the historical undertake to make these 
deductions clear in English! 

W. H. SHELDon. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


La fonction du langage et la localisation des centres psychiques dans le 

Cerveau. J. Grasset. Revue de Philosophie. 

Dr. Grasset startles one by the statements in the beginning of his 
paper. The entire theory of localization of mental function is to be over- 
thrown. The center of Broca is no longer to be considered as the center 
for speech. But when we read further we are reminded of the saying, 
“What a dust I do raise! ” 

Dr. Grasset makes it a point to combat the work of Dr. Marie, and 
tries to show that the latter is all wrong. We are thus pulled rather un- 
willingly into an arena of conflict, in which only one of the participants 
is active. We are not fully instructed as to the complete nature of 
Dr. Marie’s work and so must take much for granted, from Dr. Grasset’s 
point of view. It seems that Dr. Marie holds that in aphasia, so called, 
there is a decrease in general intelligence which reacts on the function of 
language; that language alone has little to do with the matter; that local- 
ization as based upon localization of language must, therefore, be some- 
what askew. For a patient suffering from aphasia will understand and 
execute an order given in instalments, whereas he will be unable to react 
to the same order given as a whole. 

As against this Dr. Grasset holds that mental defect is not enough to 
explain all the defects present in language. Aphasic patients often have 
more ideas than they are able to express (p. 15). A classic illustration of 
aphasia is that in which a patient is able to give expression to a felt 
emotion but can not manifest any emotion at the mere thought of one. 
This also shows, so holds Dr. Grasset, that language is a special function. 
Loss of this function in the above-mentioned case prevents the patient 
from making the proper connections (p. 16). Further along Dr. Grasset 
confesses that he does not understand what Dr. Marie means by certain 
portions of his exposition. How much the less can the reader under- 
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stand, especially if he is not so fortunate as to be conversant with Dr. 
Marie’s work. 

Polemical writing is always unsatisfactory, unless, of course, the 
points at issue are well known. It is hardly profitable to follow Dr. 
Grasset’s exposition at full length, and I therefore end with the points 
which he wishes to make. They are the following: 

1. The function of language is a sensori-motor function. The centers 
corresponding are those situated in the third frontal convolution and the 
region at the base of the fissure of Silvius. 

2. Lesion in this cerebral zone corresponds with disorder in speech. 

3. The centers of Broca and of Wernicke must, therefore, remain as 
before the centers concerned with aphasia. 

It is seen that Dr. Grasset wishes to preserve the old landmarks as 
they are. 


Fewix ARNOLD. 
New YorRK City. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. May, 1907. Contemporary 
Philosophy in Germany (pp. 237-265) : Oscank Ewa.p.-— Starting from the 
‘return to Kant,’ philosophy has again evolved through the stages of 
Fichte and Hegel. Neo-Kantianism is sceptical towards evolutionism and 
denies psychologism. The following tendencies are also marked, neo- 
romanticism, the revival of the philosophy of Fries, ethical and esthetic 
speculation starting from Nietzsche and a renewed interest in Goethe’s 
view of life. On the whole, the dominant note in technical philosophy 
is Kant to Hegel. Hegel was reached in 1906. Pure Experience and 
Reality (pp. 266-284): E. B. McGitvary.— The author denies that reality 
needs contemporaneous experience to be made complete. Science views its 
objects as completely real prior to experience. The representative theory 
of knowledge is partly true. The Material of Thought (pp. 285-297): 
GrorcEe H. Sapine.— Not multiplicity of objects, but incongruous logical 
relations in experience, present problems for thought. Facts and theories 
grow together and involve each other. Every fact is an incipient theory. 
Determinism and Indeterminism in Motives (pp. 298-311): Bernarp C. 
Ewer.— The humanistic movement has revived indeterminism. The de- 
terministic argument makes this fallacious assumption ‘that a conflict 
of desires implies determinate relations of comparative strength among 
the desires.’ The desires are not quantitatively, but qualitatively, dif- 
ferent, intrinsically incomparable. Decision follows not necessarily from 
the stronger motive, but from the fact of perplexity which needs some 
solution. The argument from causality is inconclusive. Both determin- 
ism and indeterminism are partly true. Reviews of Books. Studies in 
Philosophy and Psychology: Joun Dewey. L. William Stern, Person 
und Sache: J. A. Leiguton. G. H. Luquet, Idées générales de Psy- 
chologie: Waiter B. Pirxin. Notices of New Books. Summaries of 
Articles. Notes. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Spectator for June 1 contains an interesting article on ‘ The 
Dethronement of Euclid at Oxford,’ from which we have taken the fol- 
lowing extract: “Even before the recent election to the Chancellorship, 
the world was aware that Oxford was staunchly conservative—Oxford, 
that is, as a voting body, the greater Oxford, which consists mainly of the 
country parson. What is not perhaps so generally known is the daring 
innovations to which the inner Oxford—that is to say, the teaching and 
tutorial staff—will at times commit itself. Within the last few years a 
revolution has been accomplished which ought really to affect the mind 
of the nation more than the differences between- Lord Curzon and Lord 
Roseberry. A text-book has been discarded which was already venerable 
for its antiquity at the beginning of the Christian era. Needless to say, 
we are referring to Euclid’s ‘ Elements.’ For what other text-book ever 
had such a run as that? It has been accepted ever since its publication, 
which was in the reign of the first Ptolemy (B. C. 323-285). Thus 
Euclid’s ‘Elements’ is even older than the Septuagint version of the 
Pentateuch, which in the somewhat mythical account of its origin is 
assigned to the reign of the second Ptolemy, though there is some reason 
to believe that it really originated in that of the first. The two books 
may be compared with one another in the wideness of their circulation; 
but how different has been the nature of their influence! As far as 
Euclid is concerned, the tree of the knowledge of good and evil might 
never have been planted. His appeal is to the pure intellect. He does not 
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stir the feelings or warm the heart. He knows nothing of the beautiful 
and the good, but only of the true. Nor does he care for truth of every 
kind, but only for such as can be demonstrated. The real lesson which 
he has taught the world has not been as to the properties of plane and 
solid figures so much as a lesson in method—how from self-evident first 
principles joined with a few initial assumptions to develop a system of 
truth by a rigorous train of reasoning. Geometry was the glory of the 
Greeks, and served with them as the type of what every science would be, 
if it could. Even if the proofs of all the propositions had been the inven- 
tion of other writers, and not of Euclid himself, the concatenation of 
them would still be an imperishable monument of genius. No writer 
has ever become so identified with a science as Euclid with geometry. 
The nearest approaches are to be found in the relation of Aristotle to 
logic and of Adam Smith to political economy. ... But Aristotle was 
more than logic, and Adam Smith more than political economy, whereas 
Euclid’s name is connected only with geometry. So complete indeed has 
been the coincidence that many may have shared the experience of the 
present writer, and may be able to recall the thrill of juvenile astonish- 
ment with which they first learned that Euclid was a man! ... The 
dethronement of Euclid at Oxford came about at the end with a startling 
suddenness, some of those who were in favor of the reform not having 
expected to see it effected in their own lifetime. But the dethronement, 
after all, is only a partial one. Students are still expected to prove 
Euclid’s propositions; only they are not bound to prove them in Euclid’s 
way. Up to September, 1904, the elements of geometry that were re- 
quired for Responsions meant simply Euclid, Books I. and II. No proofs 
were admitted which assumed the proof of anything not proved in pre- 
ceding propositions of Euclid. But in Michaelmas term of the same year 
the greater part of Book III. was added, and the student was expected to 
deal with easy deductions from propositions enunciated by Euclid, any 
method of proof being declared admissible ‘which shows clearness and 
accuracy in geometrical reasoning.’ If Euclid could be vindictive, his 
manes ought already to be satisfied. For from that time to this the result 
has been the practical abandonment of the study of geometry on the part 
of the Oxford passman. No one knows exactly what is required or where 
to look for it. Consequently the great majority of men offer algebra 
instead. The dethroners of Euclid console themselves with thinking that, 
when a generation trained in the new geometry is sent up from the public 
schools, geometry will come by its own again. But the principle Denique 
sit quidvis, simplex dumtaxat et unum demands the survival in the 
struggle for existence of some single text-book. Great is the honor which 
awaits the work that shall definitely succeed to the place of Euclid.” 


Proressorn H. Heatu Bawnpen, of Vassar College, has accepted the 
professorship of philosophy in the University of Cincinnati. 


Dr. CHartes SPEARMAN has been appointed reader in experimental 
psychology in University College, London. 








